more. [The rehabilitative model] was a scheme born to optimism, and faith, and humanism. It viewed the evils in man as essentially correctable, and only partially the responsibility of the individual" (Gaylin and Rothman 1976, pp. xxix, xxvii). Today, by contrast, "there is virtually no sound proof that, short of killing him, anyone knows how to stop another person from committing crimes" (Fox 1974, p. 3).
Secondly, it views a treatment-oriented system of justice as a source of tyranny; benevolence is oppression. Consequently, a greater "mechanization" of justice is proposed because understanding, individual love, and the social distribution of power and property have not been achieved (Gaylin and Rothman 1976, p. xli). Our treatment-oriented system of justice has "produced far too many instances of recorded abuse to think fairly that it much more than simply a vehicle for abuse" (Fox 1974, p. 3).
Lastly, the state should concentrate only upon doing justice through punishment, not upon trying to reform offenders. "[The state should] scale down the length of sentences to the point where it satisfies our sense of equity, but no more than that: 'warnings' for crimes low on the scale of seriousness, intermittent confinement (weekends or evenings) for serious offenses, and ... full-time incarceration only for the most serious crimes (Gaylin and Rothman 1976, p. xxv).
In short (Gaylin and Rothman 1976, p. xxxiv), "The concept of just deserts is intellectual and moralistic; in its devotion to principle, it turns back on such compromising considerations as generosity and charity, compassion and love. It emphasizes justice, not mercy, and while it need not rule out tempering justice with mercy, by shifting the emphasis from concern for the individual to devotion to the moral right, it could lead to an abandonment of the former altogether."
This increasingly popular philosophy is being written into an ever larger number of federal and state statutes. It is also heavily reflected in the new Standards for Juvenile Justice recently adopted by the prestigious American Bar Association (Flicker 1977). Finally, it forms the basis for a totally new juvenile code in the State of Washington (Revised Criminal Code of Washington 1977). In that state, new goals for juvenile justice make no mention of "treatment" or "rehabilitation" until such objectives as community protection, accountability, due process, determinate sentencing, and appropriate punishment are enumerated. Hence, to the extent that "doing justice" is considered more important than rehabilitating offenders, including children, theories of causation are likely to fall further into disuse and to be considered irrelevant to social policy. Yet, as the next section indicates, any policy of benign neglect is likely to fall most heavily, as it has always done, on the youngest and most deprived seg-